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CITY ADMINISTRATION IN GERMANY. 

To one who is familiar with the subject of city government 
in the United States and with the agitation which has been going 
on in this country for many years to improve municipal condi- 
tions, it seems very strange at first thought that in a country 
like Germany there should appear to be so little interest in this 
question. This is all the more surprising because Germany has 
seen a marvelous development in her industrial and trade condi- 
tions, one of the results of which has been an unparalleled 
growth and extension of her cities ; unparalleled in her own his- 
tory and paralleled by but few similar developments in the his- 
tory of other nations. It has been necessary, therefore, to make 
large additions to the cities themselves, requiring extensive 
improvements of all kinds, calling for the expenditure of large 
sums of money — an economic process likely to arouse attention 
and discussion. 

We sometimes hear the excuse advanced for many of the 
defects in our American municipal governments that our cities 
are new ; that we have had to do inside of a generation what the 
older cities of Europe have had centuries for. This is perhaps 
true from one point of view ; but, from another, the advantage 
lies rather with us and the disadvantage with Europe ; for the 
mediaeval cities which had come down to modern Germany from 
the last century and the early part of this had to be thoroughly 
reconstructed at an expense oftentimes exceeding what would 
have been necessary to build up entirely new cities of the same 
size. It is not, therefore, because the problem has not been dif- 
ficult, nor because its solution has not involved the expenditure 
of large sums of money, or called for the exercise of the very 
best ability to be found in the people, that the Germans as a 
whole have had but little of that kind of interest in their city 
governments which we find to be such a prominent characteristic 
of the United States today. 

Nor is it, on the other hand, because the Germans in their 
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modern development have not taken a broad conception of the 
function of a city and of a city government ; for it may be said, 
without any hesitation, that in many respects the administration 
of the better German cities has involved such a consideration of 
the social and economic needs of the population as we in the 
United States have not begun to give to the subject at all. Thus, 
it is no uncommon thing to find a city pawn-shop, even in the 
middle-sized German cities, and a city savings bank, both insti- 
tutions under the control and management of the city, both 
institutions offering to the depositors the ample security which 
the entire real estate of the city could offer for a mortgage ; and 
in no case, so far as I have been able to ascertain, were these 
institutions planned primarily for the purpose of deriving a rev- 
enue. Indeed, it is said distinctly in the case of many of them, 
and accepted as a general principle in the case of all, that they 
are not to be sources of general revenue, but are to remain purely 
social institutions, established and managed for the purpose of 
benefiting certain classes of the population, which for one 
reason or another, in the opinion of the city authorities, are 
placed at a disadvantage in the industrial and social life of mod- 
ern times. Thus, the city pawn-shop was established for the 
purpose of offering a cheap method of making loans to the 
poor, upon pledges which they might deposit, so as to cut the 
ground from under the usurers, who, in modern as in ancient 
society, feed upon the miseries of the unfortunate. In the same 
way, the city savings bank was established for the purpose of 
offering to the small depositor a bank in which he should find 
absolute security, even though the rate of interest might be 
somewhat lower than that offered by banks managed by private 
companies or private individuals. The result of this institution 
was to develop the habit of saving on the part of the poorer 
classes of society, so far as this habit could be furthered by offer- 
ing them an absolutely safe place to deposit their money, and 
some return upon it, and also to persuade the small person to 
deposit his savings in a bank, where they might be used for the 
general benefit of society, rather than in old stockings stowed 
away under the floors or in the walls of their dwellings. It 
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cannot be said, then, that German cities have not attempted to 
look after the social benefit of the poorer classes, that they have 
not undertaken what might be called a social policy, and that, for 
this reason, their administration is on the whole of little interest. 

Nor can this seeming lack of interest in the problems of 
municipal government on the part of the public at large be attrib- 
uted to the fact that the administration of German cities has not 
undertaken any important public works, involving the purse of 
the average man, and that, therefore, he is not interested in it 
particularly. Nearly all German cities have established and 
own and manage their own water-works. The great majority of 
them own and manage their own gas plants. The number of 
those which are establishing and intend to manage their own 
electric lighting and power plants is steadily increasing. Sev- 
eral of them are on the point of taking over the control and 
management of the entire street-railway system within their 
limits. Surely here are considerations of sufficient importance 
to fix public attention, if that is all that is necessary to accom- 
plish this end. 

The German cities have, in the same way, devoted an increas- 
ing amount of money, raised by taxation, to the development 
and support of the schools, of museums, of public parks, etc., so 
that it is not for lack of a growing budget and of increasing 
burdens imposed upon the private citizen that there is so little 
discussion of municipal problems in Germany. 

I must, for my part, confess that I do not altogether under- 
stand this seeming indifference to municipal problems, this 
seeming lack of interest in the growth and development of 
cities, and in a corresponding development of city administra- 
tion ; and, if I undertake to assign certain reasons for the same, 
I am not, in my own mind, convinced that they are very satis- 
factory, either individually or taken together, and I am sure that 
they fail to explain fully the astonishing difference between 
Germany and the United States in the public attitude toward this 
problem of municipal government. 

An important element in the real explanation lies, perhaps, 
in the fact that, as a healthy man takes little interest in his vital 
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organs so long as they perform their office satisfactorily, so a 
healthy community pays little attention to its administration so 
long as it fulfills its functions properly. 

The Germans, of course, have been primarily interested in the 
last generation in the organization and firmer establishment of 
the great empire which was founded as a result of the two wars 
of 1866 and 1 87 1. The problems connected with the establish- 
ment and development of this central government have been of 
a peculiarly difficult and perplexing character. It was natural, 
therefore, that the public interest should turn largely around 
these problems, and, as the average man can only give a certain 
amount of his attention to public problems, the greater interest 
of the national problems, as compared with the local ones, 
would naturally attract the major part of such thought and effort 
as he might have to give to public affairs. We have seen some- 
thing of the same thing in our own country, where the issues of 
the Civil War overshadowed for a time everything else, and 
where the evils of our city governments grew up to some extent 
because of the fact that the attention of the average man and the 
average community was concentrated on the larger issues of 
national life. The individual merchants or manufacturers felt 
that their prosperity depended far more upon the general policy 
of the country at large, in regard to certain matters, than upon 
the policy of the local government, however sensitive they might 
be to the increasing burden of taxation, growing out of the 
steadily increasing needs of the locality. 

Another very important reason why this particular problem 
has not attracted the attention in Germany which it has attracted 
with us of late is the fact, suggested above, that the administra- 
tion of German cities, as a whole, has been satisfactory, in the 
sense that it has not given rise to great public scandals like that 
of our own cities. In the larger part of Prussia, for example, 
which is by far the most important of the states of the German 
empire, the municipal code of 1853, which was simply the 
development of the previous codes of 1831 and 1808, seems to 
have opened the way for healthy, though oftentimes slow, devel- 
opment of the German cities, in such a way that, as rapidly as 
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individual localities proved equal to the tasks imposed upon 
them by the conditions of modern life, their administration 
could expand and grow, and thus gradually prepare itself to face 
the situation. The problem did not precipitate itself so quickly 
and immediately upon an administration illy prepared to meet 
it as was the case in the United States. 

It it well known that the object of the great reforms of Stein 
and Hardenburg was to call forth again, if possible, in Prussian 
cities that spirit of local initiative and local enterprise which 
had made the great German cities of the Middle Ages, at the 
same time that the supremacy of the central government was 
assured. It took a full generation and more for these localities 
to begin to arouse themselves to the possibilities of their situa- 
tion, but, when the stirrings of new life came, they found that 
the machinery which the government had prepared for their 
local administration was, on the whole, singularly well adapted 
for the problems which they had to solve. 

The principle was adopted from the beginning that the city 
governments might undertake any function which they desired, 
unless they were prohibited from doing so by the law, or the 
function was assigned to some other authority ; though for the 
undertaking of any large expenditure, involving the accumulation 
of debt, the consent of the central administrative authority was 
necessary. Thus, it was not necessary to pass a special law con- 
ferring upon some particular city the authority to establish and 
maintain public water-works, nor even to pass a general law con- 
ferring that special authority upon cities in general. The cities 
were looked upon as having that authority by the very fact that 
upon them had been conferred a large sphere of local self-govern- 
ment. In the same way, it was not necessary for cities to ask the 
legislature to give them authority to establish gas-works, or to 
build a system of sewers, or to establish a public pawn-shop or a 
public savings bank. It was considered, generally speaking, 
that cities might, as a matter of fact, undertake any branch of 
business, undertake any public work, which wculd, in their 
opinion, redound to the benefit of the community. It was made 
the duty of the central administrative authority to see that the 
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public authorities of any particular city should not move so 
rapidly in this direction as to increase unduly the burden of 
debt or roll up the tax-rate beyond a reasonable limit. 

The general code provided, moreover, for what was prac- 
tically a professional civil service, including the position of 
mayor, as that of the most important administrative official in 
the city administration. As a consequence, the control of the 
city governments was in the hands of a professionally educated 
and professionally trained set of men, who found their career, 
not in the manipulation of caucuses and in controlling conven- 
tions, but in performing satisfactorily and faithfully the admin- 
istrative duties which the law imposed upon them. 

The scheme worked, on the whole, in a very satisfactory way, 
and while it was full of defects from certain points of view, and 
while complaints were continually made that the administration 
was clumsy and expensive, yet, on the whole, it served its pur- 
pose very effectively and carried the cities out of their mediaeval 
conditions, when all city enterprise and city initiative seemed 
dead, into the modern atmosphere, when they have again 
become great centers of industrial, social, and educational life. 

Another reason, perhaps, why the city administration has 
failed to arouse that kind of interest which it has called forth in 
the United States is the fact that to a large extent it has been 
non-political, and this has arisen very largely from the fact that 
the city administration was absolutely under the control of the 
taxpayers, and by that is meant of those who pay direct taxes ; 
and one may say, in fact, that it was really under the control of 
the large taxpayers. This was an outgrowth of the system of elec- 
tions for the city council and city aldermen which was adopted 
in the municipal code of 1853. This system, known as the 
three-class system of voting, practically excluded from any 
direct participation in the city government a large part of what 
would be considered the undesirable voting population in an 
American city. 

The system is rather intricate, and yet a brief explanation will, 
perhaps, suffice to set forth the point upon which we are insist- 
ing here. In any given city the taxpayers who are otherwise 
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qualified are arranged in the order of the total amount of 
direct taxes which they pay to the city, province, and state com- 
bined ; the first name being that of the highest taypayer, that is, 
the one paying the highest amount ; the next, of the one who 
pays the next greatest amount of taxes ; etc., etc. Beginning at 
the top of this list and adding downward, these sums are added 
until a total is reached equal to one-third of the total taxes paid 
by all the taxpayers. The people who have paid this third con- 
stitute the first class of voters. The addition is then continued 
until a sufficient number of items is obtained to make up the 
second third. The people who pay this second third are con- 
sidered the second class. All the rest of the people are consid- 
ered the third class. Anyone who is at all familiar with tax 
conditions in Europe or America will recognize that the first 
class, composed of the largest taxpayers, who together con- 
tribute one-third of the direct taxes, is a comparatively small 
one ; that the second class, composed of those who together 
contribute the second third, is also a relatively small one, though 
a much larger one than the first ; and that the bulk of the tax- 
payers would be included in the third class. Each of these 
classes is entitled to choose one-third of the city council. This 
gives practically to the large taxpayers one-third of the votes in 
the council. More than half of the second class should also be 
counted as large taxpayers, and they could practically elect 
another third ; so it is not too much to say that two-thirds of 
the members of the city council are appointed by, relatively 
speaking, the large taxpayers. This feature is still further 
emphasized by the provision in the law that one-half of the 
members in each- class shall be householders. 

Now, this city council elects the mayor, his assistant, and 
the other aldermen of the city, a certain portion of whom must 
be salaried and must have had a training to prepare themselves 
for the professional work which they undertake. It is plain that 
under a scheme like this the control of the city administration, 
both in general and in detail, is practically in the hands of the 
large taxpayers. The small taxpayer has such an exceedingly 
indirect influence that he is inclined to take no interest in the 
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city administration at all. If he desires to have things done by 
the city administration, he makes an effort to produce such 
influence upon the members of the city council and the execu- 
tive council or aldermen as will lead them to comply with his 
wishes. If at any time he is dissatisfied with what the city 
administration does, he may make a vigorous complaint, but, 
generally speaking, his participation in the city government is 
limited to complaints and objections against the city adminis- 
tration. 

Now, a city administration which is under the control of the 
large taxpayers is likely to be very conservative so far as the 
expenditure of money is concerned. It is not likely to increase 
rapidly the burden of taxation. It is not likely to answer very 
quickly to public demands for improvements of various kinds, if 
those improvements call for an increase of the tax-rate, or even for 
the relatively small increase which would grow out of providing 
for these things by public loans. As a consequence, extrava- 
gance, generally speaking, is not characteristic of city govern- 
ments in Prussia, so far as they work under this three-class system. 
They have their defects, into which we need not go at present ; 
but it is plain that an administration based upon such an elec- 
toral system is apt to be fairly efficient, to be honest in the 
narrow sense of the term, and, on the whole, to be likely to con- 
sult the interests of the propertied classes of the community, 
rather than those of the proletariat. 

It is evident also that such an administration is not likely to 
be controlled by politics, in the American sense of the word. 
The extent to which it is influenced by politics will be discussed 
later, and there is more of this influence than is oftentimes sup- 
posed ; but, on the whole, such a government would be free, gen- 
erally speaking, from many of the worst abuses which have 
characterized our American city administration. Under a scheme 
of this sort the politician, in the American sense of the term, the 
ward-heeler, the political boss, has practically no career, no 
opportunity to build up a following which will enable him to 
control the city administration or any part of it. Whether this 
is a good or a bad thing is a secondary matter from our immediate 
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point of view. All I care to do here is to call attention to 
the fact that such an individual as the "boss," in American 
political parlance, is unknown in German municipal politics. It 
is natural under such a scheme that the great bulk of the third- 
class voters should take little or no interest in elections, and it 
is only with the greatest difficulty that a very large vote is ever 
polled. It is also natural that in the other two classes, so long 
as the administration is not too extravagant, there should be 
likewise but small participation in elections. 

This does not, of course, mean necessarily that the typical 
German citizen is not interested in the welfare of his city or in 
the acts of his city administration. It may mean simply that, 
being, on the whole, well satisfied with the course of municipal 
administration in general, it does not appear to him necessary 
or desirable to exert himself very much to participate in elec- 
tions, or stir up a public interest in city politics. 

The average Prussian of the well-to-do classes looks upon 
this three-class system of elections as absolutely essential to the 
welfare of the city. He would regard the introduction of uni- 
versal manhood suffrage, such as exists in American cities, to be 
the death-knell of efficiency in administration — as the beginning 
of the end of all honesty and economy in the management of 
city affairs. 

The above are the leading considerations which serve to 
explain the fact that it has not been necessary in Germany to 
stir up any great public excitement upon municipal matters. 
Nobody proposes at present any serious change in the existing 
conditions. The propertied classes of the community are prac- 
tically solid against any change in this system which would make 
it possible for workingmen or the unpropertied classes to acquire 
any greater control over city administration than they have at 
present. 

It is not, however, true to say that there have been no dis- 
cussions of municipal affairs in Germany in the last twenty-five 
or thirty years. There have been, on the contrary, several 
extremely interesting points which have attracted a great deal of 
discussion, relating primarily to the position of the municipality 
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in the state system as a whole, and more especially to the 
question of local taxation in relation to state taxation. The 
increasing expenses connected with the police, with the support 
of the poor, with the development of the school system, all three 
of which are looked upon as general functions of the state, the 
burden of which is placed primarily, however, on the locality, 
combined with the great demand for increased sums of money 
to spend upon sewerage, improved pavements, public parks, etc., 
have made the question of taxation a burning one for nearly 
twenty-five years. The state has been compelled to increase the 
tax resources of the individual communities in order to enable 
them to bear the burdens of local and general functions. The 
discussion of this question, carried on for many years in the 
state legislatures, furnishes a literature upon the subject of 
municipal conditions which is of great value for the student of 
this subject ; but it will be seen that this is a somewhat different 
question, or at least a different form of the question, from that 
which has attracted such increasing attention in the United States. 

There is, moreover, an interesting literature upon municipal 
conditions, on their legal side ; several works which discuss the 
power and position of the municipality, its relation to the state, 
its powers over against the private citizen, its relation to the 
public official, etc., forming a very valuable source of informa- 
tion bearing upon all these subjects — a source of information 
which is too little used by students of these subjects. 

In addition to this there is also a valuable literature con- 
tained in the technical publications of the last few years, relating 
to the best methods of taking care of the sewage of a city, the 
proper method of drainage, proper source of water supply, the 
organization of water-works, of gas-works, of electric-light works, 
of means of surface transportation, etc. — in other words, the 
entire technical literature relating to the actual carrying out, on 
the technical side, of the great functions of a modern com- 
munity. In the discussions of the associations of technical men 
will be found a valuable source of information upon the exact 
conditions prevailing in the various German cities. All this litera- 
ture goes to show that there is far more interest in matters of 
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municipal government and of local government in general than 
one is sometimes tempted to suppose, though it takes a different 
form in many respects from that which exists in the United 
States. 

As to the part which politics play in local administration, one 
must remember, in studying municipal conditions in Germany, 
and more particularly municipal conditions in Prussia, that one 
has to do with a monarchical state, a state so overwhelmingly 
monarchical that even in the case of so-called republics like 
Hamburg and Bremen the influence of this principle shows itself 
in countless directions. We must remember, in the second place, 
that we have to do with a professional civil service, composed of 
men appointed for life, and in all the higher positions, at any 
rate, after the passing of an examination which shows an exten- 
sive preliminary training for this particular work ; and, in the third 
place, that this professional civil service, this bureaucracy, is 
under the control of a king who does not merely reign, but also 
governs. 

It will be seen, therefore, that politics in a large sense 
would have a decided influence in countless directions in the 
manipulation and control of municipal matters. Nothing can 
be done by these municipalities involving any serious expendi- 
ture of money, involving the taking up of loans, etc., without 
the consent of the superior authorities of the state, and this may 
mean, in the last analysis, in important matters, if necessary, the 
personal consideration of the king himself ; though, of course, 
such an action would probably be very rare indeed. It is natural 
that the superior administrative authorities should favor the local 
people who, on the whole, are in thorough sympathy, not only 
with the fundamental principles of a monarchical state, but with 
the principles of the general state administration prevailing at the 
time. Thus, for instance, it was said that during the fifties no man 
could expect a high position in Prussia in the department of edu- 
cation who did not belong to the extremely orthodox wing of the 
national church. The effort was made by the government at Ber- 
lin to appoint to the higher positions in the educational depart- 
ment only persons who were extremely pious, or at least pretended 
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to be so. They naturally exercised the same influence upon their 
subordinates, and so on, down to the city inspector of schools, 
who, even if elected by the city council and paid by it, would be 
naturally more or less under the influence of his official superiors 
in such a way that he would try to carry through in the local 
schools the ideals represented by the head of the administration 
at Berlin. It might, therefore, very well be that men would 
stand but slim chance for promotion from one position in a 
school to a better one, who did not fall in thoroughly and har- 
monize entirely with the existing administration. It is simply 
necessary to indicate in this general way the possibilities of the 
situation. The same thing would be naturally true of the public 
administration in the department of church affairs. The city 
has a definite relation to local churches of the established 
religion, oftentimes having the right of proposing the ministers, 
sometimes the right of actually appointing them. The church 
has an intimate relation with the administration of school affairs, 
and, consequently, the power of central government to influ- 
ence and control church administration could be, perhaps, even 
more powerful than in the field of education. The king, more- 
over, under the municipal code of 1853 has the right to approve 
or reject the person elected as mayor of the larger cities, and in 
the case of the smaller cities his immediate appointees have 
the same authority. Here, of course, is a powerful means of 
controlling local administration, and of controlling it in the 
interest not only of monarchical principles, but in the interest 
of the administration which for the time being the king may 
favor. 

Another way in which the political element may come to the 
front, and in which it undoubtedly has an influence, greater or 
less, varying according to the circumstances, is the fact that the 
political parties in general, which stand for certain funda- 
mental ideas in national affairs, represent also in a certain way 
definite local policies, which run parallel to these national 
ideas. Thus in Germany, for example, the so-called radical 
party in national affairs stands for a certain laissez-faire policy, 
shows a certain antagonism to the increasing functions of the 
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state, to the tendency of the state to interfere with private lib- 
erty, to undertake industrial enterprises, such as the railways, 
etc. So, in local affairs, that same general tendency would 
stand for a city government which assumed as few functions as 
possible ; which would perhaps support the schools, but would 
not undertake to establish a city pawn-shop or a city savings 
bank ; that would be opposed to city water-works, to city gas- 
works, city electric-light works, city street railways, etc. It is 
natural that an administration in which the city council should 
be controlled largely by men of this particular political faith 
should represent, therefore, quite a different policy in many 
directions from that which would be representd by an adminis- 
tration dominated by a party of different social and political 
ideals. It would, moreover, be natural that an administration 
controlled by such a party should seek to place in city positions 
adherents of its own particular faith. This, of course, could be 
done only to a limited extent, owing to the general provisions 
relating to appointments in the civil service. For example, 
persons could not be appointed as teachers who had not passed 
the state examination. Persons could not be appointed to the 
higher positions in the city who had not passed certain other 
state examinations. This fact would limit the possible range of 
selection to a comparatively small number of candidates. The 
lower positions in the civil service, like the lower clerical posi- 
tions, the position of messenger, etc., are reserved by law to the 
extent of 50 per cent, of the positions for the veterans of the 
army. Consequently the number of positions open to such a 
city administration to dispose of at its will is comparatively 
small at best. And yet in the case of all those positions filled 
by the city council, or by the executive council, or by the action 
of the two together, or by subordinate commissions or boards, the 
appointments could be more or less under the influence of the 
general political atmosphere of the city hall. 

The only political party, however, which has actually gone 
into the field with a definite political program and seeming 
determination to apply certain general rational principles to local 
conditions is the social democratic party. This party until very 
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recently has refused to take part in elections, under the three- 
class system, for the state legislature in Prussia, and has also 
abstained largely from taking part in elections of the city coun- 
cil in cities in Prussia, under the same three-class system. Of late, 
however, many of the leaders of this party have taken the ground 
that it should enter very actively upon local campaigns. If the 
social democrats should constitute in any city a majority of the 
voters of the third class, they might, under certain circum- 
stances, succeed in electing one-third of the members of the city 
council. This would, of course, be a maximum. As, however, 
in cities of any considerable size, the city is divided into elec- 
toral districts for the election of members for the third class to 
the city council, it is easy to see that they would have to have a 
majority in each of the districts into which the city is divided, 
in order to elect a third of the members. As these districts, 
although theoretically they are supposed to contain the same 
number of voters, are determined by the executive council, and 
are usually left unaltered as to their boundaries for many years, 
it becomes very difficult for the social democrats, even if they 
have a large number of voters, relatively speaking, to elect any 
great number of members to the city council. Thus, in the city 
of Halle, with fifty-four members in the city council, and with a 
social democratic vote of, perhaps, between one-fifth and one- 
sixth of the total number of voters, they have never been able to 
elect more than two members, and an effort is making by the lead- 
ing men in the city, through fusion of all the other parties against 
the social democrats, to deprive them of even these two seats. 
The attitude of the social democrats in the city council is such 
as to increase the alarm of the other classes at any proposition 
looking toward changing the essential basis of elections to the 
city council. It is, generally speaking, a negative attitude on all 
practical questions which come before the city council for con- 
sideration. They have proposed, on the other hand, a very rad- 
ical and vigorous abstract policy in their electoral programs, 
their party platforms, etc. They are not content with demand- 
ing that the elementary schools shall be adequately supported 
and adequately equipped, but they insist that the higher schools 
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shall not receive from the state such large sums of money as are 
now devoted to them. They are not content to have schools 
with free tuition, but desire in addition free books, free writing 
paper, etc.; nor are they content with this, but demand free soup, 
free breakfasts, free clothing. Many of these demands might 
be met with perfect willingness by the present city authorities, 
and undoubtedly would be met, if they did not feel that every 
step in this direction is a concession to the social democracy, 
which, aiming as it does at the complete revolution of all social 
conditions, is, in the view of the ruling authorities, the arch- 
enemy of all civilized society. 

Indeed, one cannot understand at all the turn which politics 
have taken in Germany in the last few years, in national, in state, 
and in local matters, without studying carefully the attitude and 
the policy of the social democracy. Many of the things which 
the social democracy desires would have been already realized, 
had it not been for the fact that the social democracy supports 
them. One is astonished, in examining the history of municipal 
government in Germany, especially in Prussia, to find out how 
many functions have been assumed by these city governments ; 
to find out to how large an extent these city governments have 
proceeded along the road of social improvement and social 
amelioration, in spite of the fact that they are under control of 
the taxpayers, and, as said before, chiefly of the very large tax- 
payers. In fact, I think one may say without exaggeration that 
the city governments in Prussia have, on the whole, shown 
more of the tendency to advance the program for which the 
social democracy stands than has been shown in any American 
city by the most democratic government which has ever been in 
power. This is certainly an interesting and significant circum- 
stance, and, to a certain extent, may justify the view, which one 
finds sometimes advanced, that, after all, the course of develop- 
ment in these things is determined by far more fundamental 
things than the attitude of individual political parties, or the 
tendencies of individual politicians. Even in Germany, where 
the city administration might be supposed to be conducted upon 
strictly business principles, being one of the taxpayers, by and 
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for the benefit of the taxpayers, it is no uncommon thing to find 
that the city administration has given the contracts for public 
work to citizens of the city, rather than to outsiders, though the 
latter offered to do the work at a lower price, because the admin- 
istration regarded it as one of its functions to advance local 
interests in the sense of aiding local industries. 

Again, one cannot understand Prussian municipal administra- 
tion without keeping steadily in mind the peculiar relation 
between the professional executive officers, chosen by the city 
council to conduct city affairs, and the city council, on the one 
hand, and the state government, on the other. 

As said before, the city council chooses the mayor, his assist- 
ant or vice-mayor, and, in fact, all the members of the executive 
council. Half of these members are usually salaried and profes- 
sional. The other half are unsalaried and lay members. The 
actual administration, that is, that portion which demands steady 
and continuous attention, is distributed among the salaried 
members, one of whom is the city treasurer and city attorney ; 
another, the city engineer ; another, the city school inspector ; 
another, in charge of the support of the poor, etc. The profes- 
sional and salaried members are chosen for the term of twelve 
years; the unsalaried members, for the term of six. This execu- 
tive council, composed of the mayor, the vice-mayor — or, as they 
are sometimes called, the head mayor and the mayor and the 
other aldermen — is not only intrusted with the actual control 
and supervision of the administration, subject to the decisions in 
certain matters of the city council, but they themselves constitute 
a sort of permanent cabinet, whose function it is to prepare the 
business for the consideration of the city council. They have 
definite authority in certain matters. They may suspend the 
ordinances passed by the city council, in case they regard them 
as contrary to the general laws of the state, or contrary to public 
interest, until the higher authorities can pass upon the conflict. 
Now, it is evident that such a body as this, continuous in its 
nature -. — for it is very seldom, indeed, that all the salaried mem- 
bers would go out of office at the same time — has a certain inde- 
pendence and a certain vigor and a certain superiority in all 
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matters of practical administration over against the city council, 
which really constitute it in many respects as an independent 
body, though its members are elected by the city council itself. 
These salaried members are really members of a profession. It 
is, in the first place, the rule to reelect a mayor, if he is still in 
the vigor of his manhood and able to do the work of mayor, 
unless there is some special reason why he should not be 
reelected. It is, moreover, quite common to elect the vice-mayor 
in case of the death or resignation or removal of the mayor to 
some distant city, or possibly to elect one of the other salaried 
members of the executive council to that position. It is no 
uncommon thing to go entirely out of the city and elect as mayor 
some man who has filled that office successfully in some other 
city of the same size or of a smaller size ; so that these men have 
a certain dignity and authority, growing out of these facts, which 
tend to make the executive council as a whole independent of 
the city council to a very large extent. On the other hand, this 
executive council represents not only the administration of local 
affairs, but also represents the administration of the general 
affairs of the state, wich are intrusted to the care of the com- 
munity. They act, therefore, in a double capacity: as agents of 
the general state government in the local execution of general 
functions, like the police, and out of their midst a committee is 
appointed, consisting of the mayor, the vice-mayor, and two 
other of the professional members of the council, known as the 
City Committee, and which is the authority through which the 
general government acts. 

One of the interesting features of this whole scheme of 
administration is that these administrative councils, known as the 
magistracies, are everywhere collegiate bodies ; that is to say, 
they are not organized as a bureaucracy, with a head who is to 
give his orders to the other members of the body, but they act as 
a whole. The mayor himself is simply the presiding officer, who 
executes the decisions of the executive council. And in general 
the collegiate system of administration is characteristic of the 
whole Prussian system, differentiating itself in that respect in a 
very marked way from our American method of carrying out 
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such matters. Our tendency has been of late years to increase 
the power of the mayor, to make him the head of the admin- 
istration, and to make all subordinate officers responsible 
immediately to him. The German scheme is radically different, 
resting in all departments of civil administration upon the col- 
legiate principle rather than upon the single head. 

This executive council in Prussian cities, therefore, has a sort 
of threefold function. It is the representative of the state gov- 
ernment in local matters. It is the executive of the city council. 
It is also in a certain sense a second chamber of the city legis- 
lature itself. Although elected by the city council, it is, as 
pointed out above, to a certain extent independent of it. The 
long term of office of the officials, and the fact that they cannot 
be removed except by a disciplinary process, judicial in its 
nature, constitutes it a far more independent authority than one 
would suppose on general principles it would be likely to prove 
in its relation to the city council. 

The mayor of the city is thus simply the president of the 
executive council, with certain functions of assigning work to 
different members of the council, but with very little opportunity 
to decide absolutely matters on his own responsibility, independ- 
ent of the consent of his colleagues. He has no appointing 
power and no power of dismissal. Efficiency in administration 
is secured, not by concentrating authority in the mayor, with 
absolute discretionary power to remove at pleasure, as seems to 
be the solution to which we incline in America, but efficiency is 
sought rather in an educated, trained, and permanent civil service. 
And the tendency has steadily been in the last few years to 
increase the number of people in the employ of the city, who 
are entitled to the safeguards of permanence in their position, 
involved in the necessity of a disciplinary process in their removal, 
and also to extend the principle of the pension system to an 
ever-increasing number of employes of the city, who did not 
formerly enjoy this privilege. 

One would suppose, on general principles, that an administra- 
tion of the taxpayers, for the taxpayers, and particularly for the 
large taxpayers, would be inclined to exploit unduly the public 
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works of the city, by trying to get from them as large a net 
return as possible, so as to diminish the burden of direct taxes upon 
the community. Thus, it would lie rather in the interest of the 
very large taxpayer to have the water rates put at the maximum 
of return ; that is, to charge in that department what the traffic 
would bear, and turn the net profit into the city treasury, 
rather than to give as low water rates as possible and provide for 
the expense of the city in other directions solely out of the 
taxes. The same thing would be true of the gas-works, of the 
electric works, of the surface railroads, of the city pawn-shop, 
of the city savings bank, and of other departments of public 
business from which a revenue might be derived. Undoubtedly 
such a tendency does exist in such an administration of cities 
as that of Prussia, but it must be said, in the first place, that this 
tendency is far less marked than one would suppose on general 
principles. The city administrations have shown a willingness 
to consider the social point of view which is quite surprising and 
unexpected, considering the character of the government itself. 
On the other hand, the state authorities intrusted with the 
inspection and supervision of local affairs are supposed to 
look out with great care, in order to prevent any such undue 
exploitation of one class of the community for the benefit of 
another. 

One would further expect in an administration of this char- 
acter that the city government would attempt to shift the burdens 
of taxation as far as possible from the shoulders of the direct 
taxpayers, the house-owners, etc., to the shoulders of the 
indirect taxpayers ; that they would attempt through the 
medium of a license tax, through the medium of a tax on rents 
and a tax on occupations, a tax on small incomes, etc., to shift 
as large a proportion of city taxation to the shoulders of the 
poorer and more unfavorably situated classes as possible. Such 
a tendency undoubtedly exists, and the great reluctance of Ger- 
man cities to give up their indirect taxes upon provisions 
brought into the city from outside, like the tax on butchers' 
meat, flour, garden truck, etc., shows that the city administra- 
tions are not altogether willing to adjust themselves to modern 
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conditions. In fact, it was found necessary for the state practi- 
cally to withdraw from the cities the right to levy such taxes, 
before they were given up. 

The state was, moreover, compelled to limit the power of 
cities to impose income taxes, especially on the poorer classes, 
and the tendency of the city administrations to shift the burden 
of taxation from the house-owner to the house-occupier is one 
which has been met in more than one instance by the veto of 
the state authorities. In this respect one may say that the city 
executive council, that is, the Magistrat, representing as it does a 
different type of mind, a different point of view, has on more 
than one occasion prevented the city council from unduly 
burdening the occupiers of houses, as compared with the house- 
owners. Moreover, as the actual working out of all schemes of 
increased taxation is intrusted to this executive council, there 
has been a tendency to prevent what might be called the house- 
owners' point of view from being realized to the extreme extent 
in the tax system of the community. 

One might also expect from a city administration conducted 
by taxpayers, and particularly by the great taxpayers, an undue 
favoring of the higher schools ; that is, those schools to which 
this class of people sends its children chiefly, as compared 
with the lower schools, in which its children would not be found. 
In studying this question one must remember that the public- 
school system of a German, and particularly of a Prussian, city 
is quite different from that which we call by the same name in 
an American city. We impose a system of high schools upon a 
system of graded schools, so that there is a steady progress 
from the first year through the eight grades of the elementary 
schools and through the four years or grades of the high schools. 
In fact, the last year of the high school is known in many city 
reports as the twelfth grade. The whole city-school system is 
based upon the hypothesis that the parents of the community 
send their children to the same school, so far as the children 
are in the same grade. That is, they are all in a public- 
school system. All the children of the families of a commu- 
nity are in the first grade when they enter school. They advance 
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together to the second grade, to the third and fourth grades, 
and so on ; and, as the children drop out from any cause, the 
grades, of course, become smaller in number, but the pupils who 
are found in the eleventh grade are the pupils who were so and 
so many years ago in the first grade. 

The German scheme is entirely different. The so-called 
common or elementary school (Volksschule) is a distinct insti- 
tution by itself, with a definite curriculum, extending from the 
beginning of the school life of a child through the period during 
which the child is compelled by law to attend school ; that is, to 
the thirteenth or fourteenth year. If a parent expects his child, 
however, to continue in school two or three years longer, he does 
not send him to the Volksschule, or the common or elementary 
school, at all, but to a so-called middle or intermediate school, 
which in the same way begins with the first year of the school 
life and with its preparatory school carries the child on to per- 
haps fifteen or sixteen. 

If the parent desires his child to prepare himself for one of 
the higher schools, such as the university or a technical school, 
there is again a special school, known as the gymnasium or the 
real school. These take the boys of the community at the age 
of nine and keep them until the age of eighteen or nineteen, and 
send them off prepared for the university. Corresponding with 
these, but on a distinctly lower grade, is the girls' high school, 
which takes girls at the age of nine and offers a seven-years' 
course, carrying them until they are sixteen or seventeen. The 
children who enter the latter two classes of schools get their 
preliminary training from the sixth to the ninth year in private 
elementary schools. They do not attend the Volksschule. It 
will be seen, in other words, that there is a distinct classification 
of the children of the community, according to the length of 
time which they expect to remain in school and the object which 
they have in view at the close of their school life. The great 
mass of the children of the poorer classes of the community 
attend the Volksschule. The children of the better-situated 
classes attend the other grades of schools, according to the 
wishes or abilities of their parents. Formerly a tuition fee was 
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collected in all these schools, which went a considerable way 
toward paying the expense of the same. The common schools 
were grossly neglected. The buildings were poor, the teachers 
badly educated and trained, and the facilities in many respects 
wretched ; but in the last generation great improvements have 
been made in this department of public instruction, and in most 
of the large cities of Prussia, and one may say in most of the 
cities, large or small, the fees in the Volksschule have been abol- 
ished, and they have become, therefore, free elementary schools. 
They are, however, generally speaking, overcrowded, and on 
the whole not satisfactorily equipped. The tuition has been 
retained in the other schools and still defrays a large part of the 
expense. Now, the tendency of a city administration based 
upon Prussian principles, one would think, would naturally be to 
increase the share of the expense of these higher schools, 
intended for the better-situated classes of the community, which 
the city should bear, and perhaps to neglect unduly the inter- 
ests of the common schools, of the schools in which are the 
children of the great mass of the people, who do not pay direct 
taxes. 

Now, this is exactly the charge brought against the adminis- 
trators in nearly all German cities by the social democrats. 
That there is some cogency in it I would not deny ; but that it 
is not so bad as they would make out appears, it seems to me, 
from a comparison between the condition of German elementary 
schools and those of France, England, or even the United States. 
Here, as before, one must wonder at the remarkably small influ- 
ence which the limited suffrage seems to have exerted in deter- 
mining the actual school policy of the cities. About the only 
element which it seems especially responsible for is the retention 
of tuition in the higher schools, thereby collecting a part of the 
expenses of these institutions from those perfectly able to help 
bear them, while the tendency in America and in France has 
been to abolish fees even in the high schools. In some other 
directions the influence of the limited suffrage may be traced 
perhaps more clearly, though in nearly all of them the difference 
between what a council made up as the German is and what a 
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council made up as the American is, undertakes to do is remark- 
ably small. 

Thus in the matter of street improvements, pavements, sewers, 
street cleaning, etc., the effort of the German city councils is 
directed to defraying as large a part of the expense as possible out 
of general funds raised by taxes levied as far as may be on the 
masses of the city, in proportion either to rent or to income, thus 
relieving the land-holders. As the government will not allow 
the cities to take up any new functions, unless they can show 
where the money is coming from to defray the expense, projects 
for new improvements are oftentimes shipwrecked on the con- 
crete proposals for providing revenue. Thus, the city council 
of Halle voted some years ago that the city should undertake 
the function of carting off the garbage and dirt — a duty up to 
that time imposed upon the private citizen. All went well until 
the scheme for obtaining funds was presented. This called for 
a tax on the tenants of the houses, in proportion to their rent. 
The administrative board insisted that it should be defrayed by 
landowners in proportion to frontage on the street. A long con- 
flict followed, which ended by a compromise, as usual. 

The same kind of struggle has taken place everywhere over 
the methods of paying for sewers, etc. In every city there is a 
strong association of landowners organized to back up the land- 
lord element in the council in their attempts to shift the burdens 
from their shoulders to those of other classes. This class stands 
often opposed to any forward movement, if it involves any new 
burdens for them. 

We must not forget, however, that in Germany, as with us, 
the speculative landlord class is always pressing for new improve- 
ments, new streets, new sewers, new car lines, etc., in order to 
bring their property into market ; and they form undoubtedly in 
nearly all growing German cities a very active and influential 
element. 

It will be seen from the foregoing considerations that, while 
the problems of municipal administration in the two countries 
are very similar, the methods adopted to solve them, and the 
machinery employed, are likely to be in many respects very 
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different, owing to varying conceptions of government and 
its organization. 

And yet, after all due allowance is made for these things, 
one is struck rather by the great similarity in things attempted, 
and, on the whole, by the great similarity in results, than by the 
differences either in aims or in achievement, when a real balance 
of advantage and disadvantage has been struck. 

The modern city is aiming, as never before, to secure the 
realization of the conditions of a sound and healthy communal 
life. Good water, and a liberal supply of it ; sanitary dwellings, 
and a sufficient number of them ; cheap, rapid, and comfortable 
local transportation ; good schools ; well-lighted and well-paved 
and well-cleaned streets ; a development of the aesthetic side of 
life, etc. — these, and scores of things like them, the modern city 
is endeavoring to realize. The German city is ahead in some 
things ; the French in others ; the English in still others ; and 
the American is by no means lagging behind in all things ; as 
some people are apt to say — quite the contrary — it is leading in 
many. Each may learn from the other. And among all the 
subjects of study none is more interesting than the social strug- 
gle which is going on all the time in each of these countries and 
in all of these cities — a struggle which assumes peculiar forms 
in Germany, as may be seen from the preceding discussion. 
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